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Cari CHARLES-B. RICHARDS. 


‘ge N the January number THe Recorp gave in full an 
“| exceedingly valuable paper from the pen of this 
gentleman. The reader will no doubt remember 
that it was an address, then first published, detail- 
ing the experience of Mr. Richards, as one of the Captains in 
the Spirit Lake expedition of 1857. He raised and led Co. 
A., the commander of the battalion of three companies being 
Maj. William Williams, then a resident of Fort Dodge. That 
address is one of the most notable publications that has ever 
been made in regard to the thrilling experiences of the officers 
and men of that expedition. 

Charles Benedict Richards, the son of Peletiah Richards, 
was born at Warrensburg, Warren Co., N. Y., August 13th, 
1833. His mother was one of the famous Benedict family, 
that has become historical from the great numbers of clergy- 
men, teachers and jurists which have sprung from it. The 
genealogical record of the family, as well as that of Mrs. 
Charles B. Richards, (née Olcott), fills a thick octavo volume, 
illustrated with fine steel portraits of the more eminent mem- 
bers. These genealogical trees have their roots far back in 
English history. Six brothers of the Richards family of 
revolutionary times, were in the Continental army. One of 
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the six was the grandfather of Capt. Richards. One of these 
great uncles was under the immediate command of Gen. 
Washington, at Valley Forge. During the winter of 1778 
Washington issued the following order, the original of which 
after coming safely down to the third generation, was pre- 
sented to the Aldrich Collection in the Iowa State Library, by 
Capt. Richards, four or five years ago. 
Caleb Gibbs, Esq., HEAD QUARTERS, VALLEY FORGE, 
Capt. Com g: March goth, 1778. 
Sir: Send Lieutenant Livingston and fifty men to Norristown, as an escort 
to Messrs. Richards, Clymer and Potts, as far as West Chester, and with the 
enclosed. order for the transfer to his command, of the recruits, horses and 
waggons awaiting there, as escort to Head Quarters. 
Gro. WASHINGTON, 
Comm'n inCh’E. 
Mr. Richards attended school in his boyhood at North 
Greenville, Glens Falls and Kinderhook. He finally entered 
the Polytechnic Institute at Troy, from which he graduated in 
1854. He studied law with Hon. Joshua A. Spencer of Utica, 
one of the most eminent men of that day. He was admitted 
to the bar and practiced again in his native town, but immi- 
grated to Fort Dodge, Iowa, where he settled in 1856. He 
continued to practice his profession for eight or nine years, 
with very marked success, but finally drifted into other business 
enterprises of a general nature. He organized the First 
National Bank of Fort Dodge, not long after the passage of 
the law of Congress authorizing those institutions, owning 
about one-half of the stock. He afterwards became very 
heavily engaged in the coal business. He was elected prose- 
cuting attorney of Webster County for two years, and also 
appointed register of the Fort Dodge Land Office. This 
last position he held for eight years. I have not deemed it 
necessary to do more than allude to his services and sufferings 
on the Spirit Lake Expedition, for he has told that episode in 
his career far better than any one can do it for him. 
Capt. Richards removed to California some years ago, and 
now lives in San Diego. I have had no opportunity to consult 
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him in the preparation of these brief notes. I write only from 
recollection, save in the matter of a few dates. But in the 
year 1877 or ’78 his coal business proved disastrous and he 
lost almost his entire fortune., It was a terrible blow—one 
from which but very few men ever rally. Capt. Richards 
was an exception rarely met with. Instead of losing courage, 
he started out to regain his position in the business world, and 
it was not long before he was again at the front. He started 
out for Colorado, where he either discovered or acquired pos- 
session of valuable mines. These he was able to put into a joint 
stock company, which built large reduction works at Pueblo. 
This enterprise became wonderfully successful, bringing him 
a large and permanent income. It was so well officered and 
conducted that his presence was not needed, and he had little 
more to do, as the story goes, than to receive his large divi- 
dends. Just after this good luck came to him, he went to 
San Diego, where he purchased lots and lands to a large 
amount. With one of his sons he started a vineyard of raisin 
grapes and other fruits, which has lately come into successful 
bearing. It is now understood to be a very profitable invest- 
ment. One of his three sons was married to a daughter of 
one of the partners in the great Bancroft publishing house of 
San Francisco. So that good fortune seems to have smiled 
upon him from all directions. He was at first said to be worth 
half a million dollars, but later reports double these figures. 
Whatever the sum may be, I am sure that he has nobly 
deserved it, and I believe that none of his old Iowa friends are 
anything but proud to hear that he so quickly recovered from 
his heavy losses. 

I have known Capt. Richards since the summer of 1857. 
He is a man of much culture, possessing wide and varied 
information. His mind is bright and active, his business 
methods as honorable as they have been successful. Socially, 
he is one of the pleasantest and most agreeable of men, a fine 
converser, an abiding friend, a good and true man in every 
phase of his life. He always completely disarmed his enemies 
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by his unfailing courtesy and imperturbable good nature. 
The man who had spoken ill of him was ashamed of himself 
when he looked into his smiling, pleasant face and felt the 
hearty grip of his hand. In this respect he was almost the 
exact counterpart of the late Gov. Reuben E. Fenton, of 
New York. 

Away back, in the old, old days, during the first ten years 
of his residence in Iowa, Captain Richards was a most 
enthusiastic politician. ‘He was,” says one of his intimate 
Fort Dodge friends, «a shrewd manager in a political conven- 
tion. He knew how, and had the ability to form combinations 
and influence men. And when he went into a convention to 
aid a friend, that friend could not ask a truer or more skillful 
adherent.” But as time progressed and business interests— 
successes, great losses, and surpassing good fortune, came 
along in such rapid succession, during which the white hairs 
crowded out the black ones, he seemed wholly to eschew 
politics, and almost to pity the man who could work himself 
into a white heat for any new candidate! 

In the year 1857, Capt. Richards was married to Miss 
Mary J. Olcott, of Fort Dodge, a most refined and intelligent 
lady—the daughter of one of the pioneers of Webster 
County. They have three sons all grown to manhood, and 
all meeting with fair success in the battle of life. 

In our day the patriotic volunteers in the Spirit Lake 
Expedition of 1857—both the living and the dead—seem to be 
scarcely remembered; but that was by far the most thrilling, 
the most romantic, and most chivalric episode in the early his- 
tory of Iowa. The time will unquestionably come—though 
it may be far distant—when the pen of impartial history will 
make an enduring record of their names and their deeds. At 
that time no man’s services will be accorded a higher meed of 
praise than those of Captain Charles B. Richards. 

CHARLES ALDRICH. 

Lowa State Library, Feb. 18th, 1891. 
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HENRY DODGE. 


LV. 


CoLoNEL U. S. Dracoons, 1833-6. 


Part I. First U.S. Miritary ExPEpITIoN To THE INDIAN COUNTRY, 
WeEsTt OF ARKANSAS AND MISSOURI, IN 1834. 


)y) HE removal of the Winnebagoes from the Rock 
NW river country to the territory north and west of the 
Wisconsin river, which Colonel Dodge had 
accomplished peacefully in the summer of 
1833, opened a large portion of what is now Southern Wis- 
consin to settlement. The same year, the removal of the Sacs 
and Foxes on the first day of June from the west bank of the 
Mississippi opened to settlement from and after that day a 
portion of what now constitutes the State of Iowa. In the 
fall of the same year, by treaty with the Pottawattamies, 
September 26th, all of their lands lying along the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, and between that lake and the coun- 
try lately held by the Winnebagoes, were ceded to the United 
States; and the Pottawattamies were subsequently removed 
to what is now Southwestern Iowa. These events were conse- 
quent upon the Black Hawk war. The prowess and valor of 
Col. Dodge in that war were universally recognized as having 
powerfully contributed to those events. They opened to 
civilization a savage wilderness which has since become one 
of the most fertile and prosperous regions of the United States. 

Col. Dodge’s skill and bravery in these services marked 
him as a fit leader to carry the authority and power of the 
Nation over vaster and more remote regions and among still 
wilder and fiercer tribes. The want of a dragoon corps 
had long been felt in the army for the better protection of the 
frontiers. In quiet times, military posts at strategical points, 
garrisoned by infantry, exerted a restraining influence over the 
Indians; but when disturbances arose, a mounted force was 
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needed to overtake marauding parties, or carry on offensive 
operations against savage foes who were the fleetest horse- 
men in the world. A portion of the country traversed by the 
Expedition is now a part of the Territory of Oklahoma. 

The rendezvous of the regiment was first at Jefferson 
Barracks, near St. Louis; subsequently, near Fort Gibson, in 
the Cherokee country west of Arkansas Territory; after- 
wards, at Fort Leavenworth. A number of officers and men 
of the battalion of mounted rangers were transferred to it; 
also several officers of the regular army, among whom were 
Lt. Col. Stephen W. Kearney, Major Richard B. Mason, Cap- 
tains Edwin V. Sumner, David Hunter, Lts. Philip St. George 
Cooke and Jefferson Davis. Lt. Col. Kearney was appointed to 
superintend the recruiting of the regiment, under orders “to 
recruit healthy, respectable men, native citizens, not under 
twenty, nor over thirty-five years of age, whose size, figure and 
early pursuits may best qualify them for mounted soldiers.” 
The organization of the regiment was delayed by the difficulty of 
obtaining proper clothing, arms and equipments. Five com- 
panies were mounted in the fall of 1833. The horses were the 
finest the country could afford.. Each company had horses of a 
separate color, bay, brown, roan, etc., making a striking show on 
parade. The following extracts from Col. Dodge’s military 
correspondence are taken from his Order Book, which is pre- 
served in the Aldrich Collection of the lowa State Library: 
TO Col, Ue Fones, Adj, Gew'l. U.S. Army, Washington. 


JEFFERSON BARRACKs, August 28, 1833. 
After the removal of the Winnebago Indians on Rock river, and the 


apprehension of the murderers who have been committed to the guard-house * 


at Fort Winnebago, I left the northwestern frontier to repair to Fort Gibson. 
On my arrival at St. Louis I waited on Governor Stokes, one of the Commis- 
sioners (appointed to visit and examine the country west of the Mississippi set 
apart for the emigrating Indians); he informed me that one of the Commis- 


1It has been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism, not a hobby, 
that the true life of a man is in his letters. Not only for the interest of a 
biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, the publication of letters is 
the true method. Biographers varnish, they assign motives, they conjecture 
feelings; but contemporary letters are facts. Joun H. NEWMAN. 
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sioners was at Fort Leavenworth, and that they intended to repair to Fort 
Gibson. I proposed to Gov. Stokes to send Capt. Duncan’s Company of 
rangers as an escort to accompany them, and that I would cross the country 
from St. Louis to Ft. Gibson, and meet them at that place and aid them with 
the rangers now in service, to carry into effect the views of the Government. 
Gov. Stokes remarked that the rangers had been discharged, and that to hold 
a treaty with the Pawnees would require an imposing military force, Three 
companies of rangers having been previously discharged, I conceived it would 
be useless to repair in person to that place, as 1 would have no command. I 
have sent an express to Ft. Gibson, ordering the ranging officers to repair to 
this place to report for duty. Col. Arbuckle (the commanding officer at that 
post) not permitting the officers to leave without orders after the discharge of 
the companies, I proposed to Gen. Atkinson to discharge Capt. Duncan’s 
Company, who had recently returned from a march of 800 miles on our south- 
western frontier, as his horses would not be in a situation to render proper service 
for the residue of the time for which he was enlisted. 

For me to pretend to form an opinion as to the qualifications of the officers 
to be transferred from the Rangers to the Dragoons would be a task of great 
responsibility and delicacy; I-would advise as the better course, to transfer all 
for the present; their qualifications could be better known when in service 
with the old officers of the regiment of Dragoons. 

I wish the regiment to be efficient and useful to the country; and taking a 
part of the officers from the regular army, who understand the first principles 
of their profession, and uniting them with the Ranging officers, who under- 
stand the woods’ service, would promote the good of the service. The sooner 
the determination of the Hon. Secretary of War on this subject the better for 
the good of the service. Permit me to call the attention of the General in 
Chief to the absolute necessity of ordering the clothing and arms intended for 
the use of the Dragoons. There are four companies at this post, and Capt. 
Sumner is daily expected with an additional company.1 The recruits are 
much in want of their clothing, and it is important we should have our arms, 
that the Dragoons may be drilled at target-shooting, as well as to fire with 
precision on horseback. 

To Col. R. Fones, Adj. Gewl, U. S. Army, Washington. 
HEADQUARTERS U. S. DRAGOONS, 
Camp JACKSON, NEAR Fr. Gipson, Dec. 25, 1833. 

On my arrival at this place (14th inst.), I found no arrangements had been 
made for furnishing the Dragoons under my command with rations or corn 
for the horses. On consulting Col. Arbuckle, I thought it advisable to remain 


1 The Buffalo Journal, New York, spoke of Capt. Sumner’s detachment, as 
they passed through that city, as “the finest looking raw recruits we ever saw, 
all of a good English education and correct habits, selected from the northern 


and western counties of the State, Such youth, with such a commander, 


who permits the performance of no menial service from any member of his 
detachment, who fares as they fare, must prove useful and an ornament to the 


service.”—Viles’ Register, August 24, 1833. 
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in the immediate vicinity of this post, Col. Arbuckle has made a purchase 
of 8,000 bushels of corn. The cane is abundant. The horses are in good 
order. I am preparing my quarters for the winter. After their completion I 
will have the Dragoons drilled both on foot and horseback, and feel confident 
they will be prepared for any service required of them early in the spring. 

Let me call the attention of the General in chief, as well as the Hon. Secre- 
tary of War, to the necessity of ordering a purchase of two hundred and fifty 
mules for pack animals. As there may be some difficulty in getting such 
mules as the Dragoon service may require, it would be desirable that orders 
should be given for the purchase of them as early as possible. If this detach- 
ment of the regiment is to take up their line of march early in the spring, no 
time should be lost in making the necessary preparations. The efficiency of 
the corps will greatly depend upon the means of transportation furnished by 
the Government. 

Permit me to call the attention of the General in chief to a subject of much 
interest with the Junior officers of this detachment. The brevet Lieutenants 
contend they have a right to rank the 2nd Lieutenants lately appointed in this 
corps. This question of the rank should be settled as early as possible. I 
would respectfully suggest the propriety of attaching to this corps a surgeon, 
of skill, with one or two assistants. 


To Col. M. Arbuckle. 
Camp JACKSON, Jan. 8, 1834. 

Permit me to say that the failure on the part of those who have contracted 
with you for the delivery of the 8,000 bushels of corn to fulfil their engage- 
ments is a serious injury to the Dragoon horses. From necessity I have been 
obliged to put the horses in the cane-brakes, and with all the vigilance and care 
that can be taken, from the inclement state of the season there will be a loss 
of many of them. 


To Capt. George Vashon, U.S. Agent for the Cherokees. 
CAMP JACKSON, Jan. 24, 1834. 

The severity of the winter and the want of forage for the Dragoon horses 
forced me to place them in the cane to subsist them. A number have strayed 
away; Iam informed there are several in the settlements of the Cherokees 
and in their possession. I have detached an officer and a party of men in pur- 
suit of them. It is my wish to maintain the most friendly relations towards 
the Cherokees, unless an improper course on their part obliges me to pursue a 
different course. Will you have the goodness to address letters to the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Cherokees on this subject ? I hope they will use their 
influence to recover the horses. The Indians who find them shall be paid 
liberally for their trouble. I am anxious to recover as many as early as pos- 
sible, to prevent their becoming poor and unfit for service early in the season. 


To Col. R. Fones, Adj. General, U. S. Army. 


Camp JAcKsSoN, Feb. 2, 1834. 
The first week in January the weather became extremely cold, twelve 
degrees below zero. Grand river, about one hundred yards in width, was 
frozen six inches thick. The navigation of the river being stopped prevented 
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the delivery of corn, and I was obliged to have the horses placed in the cane. 
Previous to the change in the weather I had them confined, and fed on corn, 
and had cane cut for them. This freezing weather continued for several days, 
which partially killed the cane, and I fear unless a supply of corn can be pro- 
‘cured many of the horses will not survive the winter. 

I would respectfully suggest the propriety of ordering Captain Boone and 
‘Captain Ford detached to take the command of Companies C and E, at pres- 
ent commanded by first Lieutenants. Capt. Boone is a first rate officer for the 
woods’ service. He commanded a Company of U. S. Rangers under my 
command in 1812. He is a good woodsman, and would be valuable on an 
expedition, and has a good knowledge of the southwestern frontier. Captain 
Ford served on this frontier last year. I consider him a good officer and well 
suited to the woods’ service. _ 

The individuals with whom Col. Arbuckle contracted for corn, 1 fear cannot 
be depended on. If I find I cannot procure corn here, I will, if possible, make 
a purchase of corn in Washington County, Arkansas Ty., and scatter the 
Dragoon horses in different parts of the county. 


Instructions to Capt. E. V. Sumner. 
Camp JACKSON, Feb. 5. 1834. 


Capt. Wharton having waived his rank as the Senior Captain for detached 
‘service, Capt. Sumner, of the U. S. Dragoons, will proceed with as little 
‘delay as possible to Washington Co., A. T., to procure corn and forage for the 
Dragoon horses, the quantity of the corn to be purchased not to exceed 5,000 
bushels. Capt. Sumner will, if possible, make arrangements to procure a cen- 
tral position, where the largest quantity of corn can be purchased, and where 
the horses can be fed and groomed. 


To Col. R. Fones, Adj. General U. S. Army. 
Camp JACKSON, Feb. 15, 1834. 

I find there is a diversity of opinion between the U. S. Commissioners and 
Col. Arbuckle as to the contemplated tour of the Dragoons this season, 
and I conceive it a duty I owe the country as well as the corps I command to 
briefly present my views to the General in Chief, and which I hope will be laid 
before the Hon’] Secretary of War. 

The Dragoons on their contemplated tour should not be accompanied by 
infantry. The failure of the expedition last season from this post, and the loss 
of one of Capt. Boone’s Rangers, was to be attributed to the slow march of 
the infantry. Had a forced march been made by the Rangers in pursuit of the 
Pawnee Picts, they could have been overtaken, more especially as it was sup- 
posed their families were with them; and I think it would be a dangerous experi- 
ment to attempt with light boats the navigation of small rivers, heretofore 
unknown, with supplies for the Dragoons. The necessary supplies of every 
kind should be transported by mules, to enable the corps to march with that 
celerity of movement necessary to ensure success with a body of light troops. 

It is a matter of first importance that guides should be procured who have a 
perfect knowledge of the country, with interpreters for the different nations 
of Indians with whom we may have intercourse. Twenty Osages should be 
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procured as buffalo hunters, to enable me to subsist my command until the 
Dragoons learn to shoot buffaloes. There are few men in this command that 
ever saw a buffalo, or would be able to subsist themselves by hunting. The 
greatest difficulty attending a march through the Indian country will be in 
subsisting my command on the buffalo. I would respectfully suggest the pro- 
priety of permitting the command to separate by detachments, should it 
become necessary to do so to subsist them, to meet at some point agreed on. 

The anxiety I had to place the corps ina situation to be serviceable to the 
country was the reason I recommended the marching the five companies now 
under my command from Jefferson Barracks to this place. I was strongly 
impressed with the belief our horses would be in a better situation to sustain 
themselves on the grass of the prairies, than to march them from Jefferson 
Barracks in the spring, when the roads were bad, and the waters high, and for- 
age scarce. Iam still of the opinion that movement was a proper one, and 
that the Dragoon horses will be better able to perform the contemplated march 
than if they had remained at Jefferson Barracks. The month of January has 
been unusually inclement; the freezing weather killing the cane was unknown 
in this country heretofore. A favorable change in the weather, and a supply 
of corn having arrived, the horses are now recruiting fast, and will be in good 
order in one month from this time. 

I would respectfully suggest the propriety of making Fort Leavenworth the 
head-quarters of the regiment. This post preseats many advantages: steam- 
boats could transport the necessary supplies to this place early in the spring, 
forage can be procured cheap on the frontiers of the State of Missouri, protec- 
tion would be afforded the frontier inhabitants of this State, and this would 
be the proper point to furnish the necessary escort for the protection of our 
trade to the Mexican States. 

I would submit for the consideration of the General in chief whether this 
regiment of Dragoons would not better afford protection to the different 
exposed frontiers of the United States, by being divided in three parts. Three 
companies would be sufficient on this frontier to keep the Indians in a state of 
peace with each other, as well as those who may emigrate to this country here- 
after, as there is stationed at Fort Gibson a regiment of infantry, with the 
exception of one company, that could act with the Dragoons in case of emer- 
gency. A part of the regiment should be placed on the northwestern frontier 
to be located at some convenient point on the Mississippi, where supplies can 
be procured by water. A display of the force would prevent the Indians from 
intruding on the whites, as well as the whites from intruding on the Indians, 
and by ranging the country in the direction of Lake Traverse on the upper 
Mississippi would afford protection to our traders on that frontier,and might be 
the means of keeping peace between the Sioux and the Chippewas, two power- 
ful rival nations ef Indians. Should the Winnebagoes have to remove to the 
Neutral country ceded to them by the U. S. atthe treaty holden at Fort Arm- 
strong [Art II], in 1832, they will be located between the Sacs and Foxes and the 
Sioux. The country belonging to the Winnebagoes, north of the Wisconsin 
river is barren of game, and I am convinced the Winnebagoes will have to 
occupy their country west of the Mississippi for hunting purposes. It will 
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require, I have no doubt, a mounted force to keep those different nations of 
Indians at peace with each other, and it would be impossible to prevent the 
Menominees east of the Mississippi from participating in the war should it be 
commenced. From the present feeling among the different nations of Indians 
on our northwestern frontier, there is more danger to be apprehended from 
them at this time than from the Indians on this frontier, who appear peace- 
ably disposed towards each other, and, from the great distance the Pawnee 
Picts and Camanches live from this frontier as well as their dread of our 
friendly Indians, but little danger is to be feared. 

That part of the regiment of Dragoons posted at Fort Leavenworth would 
be able to range the country in the direction of the Rocky Mountains, and 
return in the fall to that place, and should there be war among the Indians the 
regiment could be concentrated in a short time by making a forced march. 
Should a part of the Dragoons be wintered at Fort Leavenworth, would not 
the good of the service be promoted, and a considerable expense be saved the 
Government, to order that part of the Sixth infantry, now stationed at that 
place to Jefferson Barracks, and permit the Dragoons to occupy their quarters 
next winter ? 

I respectfully submit my views to the General in chief on the various sub- 
jects connected with this communication with great delicacy, knowing their 
importance to our frontier people as well as the friendly Indians to whom the 
Government is pledged to afford protection. 


To Brigadier Gen'l. H. Leavenworth, Commanding Left Wing, 
Western Department. 
Camp Jackson, May 3, 1834. 

The success of the contemplated expedition into the Indian country will 
depend greatly on procuring guides who have a perfect knowledge of the 
country over which the regiment may march. The Osages are the native 
Indians of the country, and have a more general knowledge of the country in 
the direction of the Pawnee Picts than the emigrant Indians. A few inter- 
preters will be necessary who understand the tongues of the different nations 
of Indians. There will be required at least twenty Indians for buffalo hunters. 
Col. Choteau, who has lived many years in the Osage country advised that a 
chief of the Osages called Black Dog should be employed to take the com- 
mand of the party that might be engaged on this service. The subsisting a 
regiment on the buffalo alone is a new experiment, and it will be necessary 
that large supplies of buffalo meat should be procured where buffaloes are 
plenty, to guard against contingencies. Should the Dragoons be in pursuit of 
an Indian enemy, and be taken out of the range of the buffalo, unless they 
had large supplies they might be obliged to return without effecting the object 
of the Government, and it would be a part of the policy of an Indian enemy 
to retreat before the pursuing Dragoons, to take them out of the range of 
the buffalo. 


Instructions to Capt. Clifton Wharton. 
Camp Jackson, May g, 1834. 


. Brig. Gen’l. Leavenworth having ordered a company from this regiment for 
the protection of the traders from Missouri to Santa Fe, Capt. Wharton is 
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ordered on the service with his company. On his march he will afford the 
caravans all the aid and assistance in his power. He will preserve the utmost 
harmony between his command and the traders, and defend them against 
attacks of the hostile Indians. He will guard against surprise by keeping his 
spies in advance and on his flank and rear, that he may have due notice of the 
approach of hostile Indians, and have time to prepare his men for action, and 
should Capt. Wharton meet the hostile Indians in battle, he will charge them, 
if possible to do so, as the best possible plan of defeating them. 


In consequence of the late arrivals of the companies from 
Jefferson Barracks, the Dragoons did not take up their line of 
march to the Pawnee Pict country until June 15th. They 
then numbered about five hundred men. A Journal of the 
campaign was made under Col. Dodge’s instructions by Lt. T. 
B. Wheelock, from which the following summary is taken: 


Four bands of friendly Indians were ‘associated with the expedition, eleven 
Osages, eight Cherokees, six Delawares, and seven Senecas, to act as guides, 
hunters, and interpreters, also to promote for their respective tribes friendly 
relations with the wild Indians. A Frenchman, a famous hunter, who had 
lived nearly all his life among the Osages, had those of that band in charge. 
With them were two Indian girls, one a Kiowa, fifteen years of age, who had 
been captured by the Osages, the other a Pawnee, about eighteen years of age, 
taken by the Osages some years before. By the restoration of these captive 
girls it was hoped to conciliate their people. The chief of the Cherokee party 
was famous for personal beauty, and for some daring adventures against the 
Osages. George Catlin, portrait painter, joined the expedition. 

The command marched west and southwest a distance of two hundred miles 
the first two weeks, crossing the Canadian river half a mile below the mouth 
of Little river, and encamped on the Washita, June 29th. They met and 
killed the first buffalo on the 27th of June; the next day they passed a herd of 
thirty or forty, and killed six of them. They crossed the Washita on the 3rd 
and 4th of July, fixing a platform upon two canoes for the purpose. The 
shores were miry, and several horses were lost in crossing. Many horses were 
also disabled by heat and exposure and want of good grazing. By sickness 
among the men, the force was reduced one half, and Gen, Leavenworth 
ordered its re-organization with six companies, each consisting of forty-two, 
rank and file. Gen. Leavenworth had intended to go with the expedition to 
the Pawnee Pict villages, but changed his determination, and sent Col. Dodge 
with the command. They passed through the rough and broken country of 
the Cross Timbers, July 1oth-13th, and then entered the well-watered country 
of the Grand Prairie, where they encountered large herds of buffalo and of 
wild horses. On the 14th of July they met a party of Camanches; Col. 
Dodge ordered a white flag hoisted; in the party was a Spaniard who had 
been taken captive by the Camanches, early in life. He came upon full 
gallop, bearing a white flag upon his lance, and was kindly received by Col. 
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Dodge. Graduaily the whole band, about forty in number, came and shook 
hands. They rode good horses, were armed with bows and arrows and lances, 
and carried shields of buffalo hide. On inquiry where their village was, they 
answered, “two days’ journey,” and offered to conduct Col. Dodge thither. 
He told them that the President, the great American Captain, had sent him to 
shake hands with them; that he wished to establish peace between them and 
the red brethren around them, to send traders among them, and that they 
should be forever friends. The Camanches, Kiowas, and Pawnee Picts! (called 
the Toyash by the Camanches), were alliés. On reaching the Camanche 
camp, a hundred mounted Camanches came out to welcome Col. Dodge. 
They shook hands with the Osages and the other Indians of the expedition. 
The camp contained two hundred skin lodges; herds of horses, in all not less 
than three thousand, were grazing around; some of the officers purchased wild 
horses; a blanket or butcher-knife was equivalent to a horse. A chain of 
peaks, rising about two thousand feet above the prairie were in sight; south 
and west behind them, the Toyash villages. The road thither was rough and 
rocky; wild horses, bears, and deer in abundance; no buffalo. 

On the 21st of July the command reached the Toyash village. It was sit- 
uated upon the bank of a branch of Red river, a perpendicular bluff of rocks 
six hundred feet high rising inimediately back of the village. About sixty 
Indians came out to meet Col. Dodge; most of them were naked save a gar- 
ment of dressed deer-skin, or red cloth, about the middle; they were armed 
with bows and arrows. One of them proved to be an uncle ot the Pawnee 
girl, and he embraced her and shed tears of joy. The village contained near 
two hundred lodges, made of poles fixed firmly in the ecrth, fastened at the 
top, and thatched with prairie grass and corn stalks. There were no defences. 
Most of the officers visited the lodges and were hospitably entertained; dishes 
of green corn and beans, dressed with buffalo fat, afforded excellent fare, with 
water-melons and wild plums for dessert. 

On the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of July, Col. Dodge held a Council with the 
Toyash, Camanches, and Kiowa chiefs and warriors, and explained to them 
that he came among them in friendship, that the great American chief 
wanted to be at peace with all the red men, and to have all the red men at 
peace with one another, and not shed each other’s blood, as they had done. In 
exchange for the Pawnee girl, he obtained the surrender of a white boy, seven 
years of age, who was brought to him entirely naked. His name was Matthew 
Wright Martin. He was a son of Judge Martin, of Arkansas, and had accom- 
panied his father on a hunting excursion in which they were waylaid by 
Indians, the father murdered, and the boy carried off captive. Some had pro- 
posed to kill him also, but one of the Indians took his part, and took care of 
him. For this act of humanity Col. Dodge gave a rifle to that particular 
Indian, and caused the little boy to present to him a pistol with his own hand, 
Col. Dodge also obtained the surrender of a black boy, who had been cap- 
tured by the Indians. 
pe esa rs ete ee ee 

1The Pawnee Picts were entirely distinct from the Pawnees who occupied 
the country of the Platte from the Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. 
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A few months before, the Osages had murdered a number of Kiowa women 
and children, whilst the men were absent hunting. The Kiowa girl, now with 
the expedition, had been taken captive at that time. The Camanche chief 
offered a Spanish girl in exchange for her, which Col. Dodge declined. On 
the second day of the Council a band of Kiowas came rushing on horseback 
into camp, their rage against the Osages kindled to a great pitch, their bows 
strung and quivers filled with arrows. Col. Dodge gradually quieted them. 
On the third day a larger band of Kiowas rode up, presenting an imposing 
appearance; one chief wearing a Spanish red cloth mantle, with a prodigous 
array of feathers: another wearing a perfectly white hunting shirt, of dressed 
deer skin, fringed, and bound with beads, and a cloth mantle of blue and crim- 
son. Col. Dodge presented the girl to her father, saying that the President 
had purchased her of the Osages, and had sent him to restore her to her 
people; it was an act of friendship, and he refused to take a present in return 
which her father offered. An uncle of the girl threw his arms around Col. 
Dodge and with tears invoked blessings upon him. The women came in suc- 
cession and embraced the girl. 

The leader of the Osage band said: “ We came for peace; dogs fight; we 
wish to be friends; we shake hands. We look on Col. Dodge as our father. 
We wish you to visit our people, to see how we live since the white men have 
been our friends.” An Osage youth said: “My father was once a wild 
Indian; I was sent to the white man’s school; was taught to read and write; 
the white men instructed us how to build houses, to raise cattle, and live like 
white men. Your buffalo will be gone in a few years. Our great father will 
give you cattle, and teach you how to live without buffalo.” 

The pipes having made their rounds, Col. Dodge presented the chiefs with 
guns and pistols, and said: “I am glad to see together the great chief of the 
Camanches, the chiefs of the Kiowa and Toyash people, and the American 
officers. We have been strangers until now. You and the Indians who came 
with us have long been at war with each other. It is the wish of our great 
captain to promote a permanent good understanding among you all. I want 
some of you to go with me that you may see our country.’ 

On the 25th of July the expedition commenced the return march, sev eral cf 

the Camanches, Kiowas and Toyash with them, and reached Fort Gibson late 
in the evening of the 15th of August, having taken a more direct route than 
in going out. Immense herds of buffalo were encountered; on the evening of 
August 1st, a herd came rushing upon the camp, but the mounted sentinels 
succeeded in diverting their course; on the 6th of August herds broke and 
rebroke through the command. The heat was excessive; the beds of many 
creeks entirely dry; some days no water from morning till the halt for the 
night, and the hot breezes were so burning that one turned from them as from 
the chill blasts of winter. Most of the horses were disabled; there were 
hardly ten in good condition, at the end of the march. The men presented a 
sorry figure, hardly one that looked like service; a number were carried on 
litters; many were literally half naked; a great number on the sick list.1 


es 


1 American State Papers, Military Affairs, V. 362, 373-382. 
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Col. Dodge, under date of Fort Gibson, August 18, 1834, 
stated the following additional particulars in his report to the 
Adjutant General: 


There is no doubt of the Pawnee Picts having murdered Judge Martin. It 
is with pleasure, I can say to you, we have his promising little boy with us. I 
heard the fate of the man Abby. The Camanche chief states that the Texas 
Camanches took him, and carried him over Red river, and killed him. The 
Camanches, Kiowas, and Pawnee Picts, I have no doubt, are the Indians who 
rob and kill our Sante Fe traders. The head-chief of the Pawnee Picts, with 
three others are with me, and fifteen Kiowas, including their principal chief. 
The Kiowas are a brave war-like tribe, and I have no doubt from their wealthy 
appearance, they are the principal perpetrators of the robberies. The present 
favorable impression made on their minds by the delivery of one of their 
people must have a good effect. I have no hesitation in saying that the road 
is now clear to make peace with these tribes, and that a valuable trade may be 
opened on this frontier. 

The expedition has given me a knowledge of the country occupied by the 
Camanches and Kiowas, who live within the limits of the territory of the 
United States, and from what I have seen I have no doubt a permanent peace 
will be established between the United States and those tribes, as well as the 
different nations of Indians whom the Government is pledged to protect by 
treaty. I regret the terms of time for which the United States Commissioners 
were appointed to treat with the different nations has expired. The death of 
Gen. Leavenworth! places me in a delicate situation in relation to the Pawnee 
Picts and Kiowas. I will assume the responsibility of assembling the different 
nations, and hold a council with them, and endeavor to conciliate their differ- 
ences. I have made presents of a few guns to the principal Indians, and will 
necessarily have to make some small presents in merchandize; The presents 
will be inconsiderable, and I trust will be paid for by the Government. Gen. 
Leavenworth was desirous to have sent the Indians to Washington, should 
they be found. 

The great distance I had to march my horses, passing by the mouth of the 
False Washita, to reach the country of the Pawnee Picts, was a serious injury 
to them; the distance from this post to the Pawnee Pict village would not 
exceed two hundred and fifty miles; the distance marched was at least four 
hundred and fifty miles. The Dragoon horses that marched from Jefferson 
Barracks must have travelled at least. thirteen hundred miles, to have made the 
tour contemplated by the Government. The troops should have left this 
post by the first of May, at which time, the grass would have sustained the 
Dragoon horses. 

By returning by this post I will be able to procure grain to recruit the public 
horses, which will enable them to reach the Des Moines? and Fort Leaven- 


1Died at Cross Timbers, July 21, 1834. 
2Camp Des Moines was anew post on the Upper Mississippi, established 
at the head of the Des Moines Rapids, upon the site of the present town of 
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worth. Enclosed you will receive the talks held at different times with the 
Indians. This has been a most arduous campaign on both men and horses. I 
trust the course I have taken will meet the approbation of the Government. 
It gives me great pleasure to say I have had the undivided support of the offi- 
cers who accompanied me on the expedition, and that the Dragoons have done 
their duty. 


To Major General E. P. Gaines, Commanding Western Department, U.S. A- 


Fort Gipson, Sept. 7, 1834. 

A council was convened on the ist inst., at this place between the different 
nations of friendly Indians on this frontier and the Pawnee Picts and Kiowas. 
This council closed on the 4th inst. I have no doubt if the Government 
appoints Commissioners to meet the Pawnee Picts, Kiowas and Camanches in 
the buffalo country next spring, that a lasting peace can be made between the 
United States, and these Indians, as well as with the different tribes on this 
frontier, with whom they have hitherto been in a state of war. 

I have made the Pawnee Picts and Kiowas a small amount in presents con- 
sisting of thirteen guns to the chiefs and principal men of those nations and 
about two hundred and fifty dollars in merchandise and tobacco. The making 
afew presents is indispensably necessary; it is well known to all who are 
acquainted with Indian character that in meeting Indians entirely strangers, a 
few presents to enable the officers of the Government to form an acquaintance 
with them has uniformly been the custoin and usage in our Indian relations. 

On the 5th inst, the Kiowas and Pawnee Picts started back to their villages. 
I sent a small detachment of Dragoons to escort them out of the settlements, 
and I have engaged a small party of Cherokees under the direction of a confi- 
dential leader to accompany these wild Indians through the Cross Timbers, 
which. is about one hundred miles from this place. 

Three companies under Lt. Col. Kearney, marched from this place for the 
Des Moines, on the Mississippi on the 3d inst, where they are to be wintered 
in the Sac country. Three companies of Dragoons commanded by Major 
Mason were under order of the General in chief to be located at or near Fort 
Gibson. I directed the Major to select such a position as would be most 
conducive to the health of his men, having an eye to foraging his horses. 
His detachment is located about twenty miles above this post on the Arkansas 
river, where there is building timber for the erection of huts and stables for 
the winter. I ordered Capt. Wharton’s company of Dragoons to march for 
Fort Leavenworth on the 4th inst, and Capt. Hunter will march on to-morrow 
with three companies. The health of this place is bad. There is now on the 
sick list one hundred and twenty-seven Dragoons; a number have died since 
my return from the expedition, and I fear from present appearances many 
more will not survive this month. 

During the march to the Pawnee Pict towns, many of the horses gave out. 
and were left behind; a number were lost with the detachment left at the False 


Montrose, Lee Co., Iowa. Barracks, stables and other buildings for three 
companies of Dragoons were erected there in 1834. 
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Washita by the order of General Leavenworth. Mounted troops going into 
the Indian country should leave the settlements as early as the first of 
May. They could make their: tour to any part of the Indian country within 
the limits of the territory of the United States, on our southwestern frontier, 
and return by the first of July; they would avoid the heat of the weather and 
the flies of the prairies. 


To Major General E. P. Gaines, Commanding Western Dept. U. S. Army 
Fort Gisson, Sept. 13, 1834. 

On the 8th inst, Black Dog and Tally, two of the principal chiefs of one of 
the Osage bands, arrived at this place with about one hundred Osages. They 
stated that they had been informed of the council, and had come to see what 
had been done, and to be paid for a Pawnee woman obtained from them by 
Gen. Leavenworth, for which he was to pay them two hundred dollars. This 
woman I had exchanged for the son of Mrs. Martin, at the Pawnee village. — 
The nature of Gen. Leavenworth’s engagements, I was not acquainted with. 
Major Armstrong had returned to his agency, and I was obliged to make some 
arrangements with these Indians. Had I not paid them for this woman they 
would have returned home discontented. I had but afew days started the Paw- 
nees home, and the Osages threatened, unless I paid for this woman, they would 
have her or another in her place. I have paid the Indians on my own respon- 
sibility, the sura of two hundred dollars in merchandise; they returned to their 
villages yesterday. The officer who was sent in charge of Mrs. Martin’s son 
returned yesterday evening, and reported the delivery of him to his mother. 

One of the Pawnee Picts lost his horse after his arrival at this place; I pro- 
cured a horse from Lt. Collins, United States Quartermaster, for hin to 
return home on. I leave to-morrow for Fort Leavenworth; the sick are 
mending. 


To Gen. FR. Fones. Adj’t. Gen'l. U. S. Army. 

HEADQUARTERS U.S. DraGoons, Forr LEAVENWORTH, Oct. 20, 1834. 

A number of men will have to be recruited to complete the companies of 
this regiment, and I would respectfully recommend to the General in chief that 
the recruits should be made, if possible, from the western states; the western 
men are better acquainted with the management and care of horses than the 
eastern, which is a matter of great importance in the Dragoon service. 
Instructions should be given the recruiting officers to be particular that no 
deception is practiced on the men by the recruiting sergeants; there has been 
much discontent evinced among the men on that subject, and I have no doubt 
it has been the cause of many desertions. 

On my arrival at this military post, I expected stables would have been built 
for the Dragoon horses. Orders have been given by the Quartermaster 
General for the erection of stables at the Des Moines, on the Mississippi, as 
well as Fort Gibson. Finding that no orders had been given for building 
stables for the four companies under my immediate command by the Quar- 
termaster, I ordered the commanding officers of companies to build temporary 
stables. The men of part of these companies refused to work, saying that 
orders had been given for building stables, where detachments of the regiment 
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were located, and that they had been told by the officers who recruited them, 
they would have nothing to do but to take care of their horses and perform 
military duties; this spirit of insubordination I have to contend with. The 
first duty of a soldier is to obey his orders, and I am determined this work 
shall be done for the preservation of the horses. I regret however, that this 
feeling exists, nore particularly as the men built their quarters last winter, and 
have performed hard service during the summer. I shall pursue a steady and 
determined course with the insubordinate men until they are brought toa 
proper sense of duty. . 


To Lt. Col. Kearney, Commanding detachment at Des Moines. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Oct. 21, 1834. 

I received your favor of the 26th ult., informing me of your arrival at the 
Des Moines. You are in a healthy climate. I hope the officers and men of 
your command will recover their health in a short time. Your horses must 
have been taken good care of, to be recruited on so longa march. I expected 
the necessary buildings for your command would have been in a state of read- 
iness on your arrival, and that they would be comfortable and convenient. The 
officers and men of the corps after the privation they encountered last winter 
and summer had a right to expect that good quarters would be erected for them 
for the approaching winter. 

Lieut. Simonton, who is attached to Capt. Boone’s company, has recently 
arrived with a party of emigrating Indians, 


To Major Gen, E. P. Gaines, Commanding Western Department, 
U. S. Army, Memphis, Tennesssee. 
Fr. LEAVENWORTH, Oct. 21, 1834. 

I had the honor to receive your communication of the 15th ult., by the last 
mail. It is a source of great gratification to me that my conduct on the late 
expedition to the Pawnee Pict country has met your approbation, more 
especially as the approval has been made by a General distinguished in the service 
of his country. My journal taken by an intelligent officer will give you the 
most satisfactorv information I have in my power to communicate. Could 
an engineer have accompanied the expedition, much useful information could 
have been obtained as to the topography of the country I marched over. My 
time was so occupied that I had not a moment to attend to any other duties 
not connected with the march of the troops. j 

You are desirous to ascertain the number of the different nations of Indians 
with whom I had intercourse, 

From the best information I could get, the Pawnee Picts are from three to 
five hundred warriors; they inhabit the country on the Red river, live in vil- 
lages, and raise corn. 

The Kiowas are a roving nation of Indians, that follow the buffalo, and have 
no fixed residence; they range the country from the Rocky mountains to 
the Canadian, a large tributary of the Arkansas; they eat the meat of the 
buffalo without cooking, when they have no time to make fire; they are a 
brave, war-like people, unless Iam deceived in them; their number may be 
estimated from five to eight hundred warriors, : 
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The Camanches are a numerous nation of Indians divided in different 
bands. The band I met occupy the country from the head of the Arkansas 
river to the Canadian river, they follow the buffalo and wild horses, and have 
no fixed place of ‘residence; they live in large lodges of an oval form that will 
contain twelve or fourteen persons; they speak with great confidence of their 
power, and that they defeat the Spaniards in all their engagements with them. 
The Camanches appear to me to be ajealous people. I have no doubt it is their 
wish to be at peace with the United States. They are under the impression 
that their goods and supplies of every kind can be purchased much cheaper 
from the Americans than from the Spaniards. The strength of the band I 
met with is supposed to be from eight hundred to one thousand warriors. 
Neither the Camanches or Kiowas raise corn. 

I fully agree with you in your views in relation to the policy that should be 
pursued towards the Indians on our extensive frontier. Philanthropy and 
humanity as well as sound policy points out the course you have mentioned as 
the true one. It is the only policy that will help the condition of the Indians, 
and save them from ruin and destruction. 

Be assured I will use every exertion in my power to be ready to take the 
field when my services may be required. The Dragoon horses are improving, 
and the health of the men is much improved. 


To Col. F. W. Armstrong, U. S. Superintendent of the Southwestern Indians. 
ForRT LEAVENWORTH, Oct. 24, 1834. 

You are no doubt apprized that the Osage Indian that committed the mur- 
der on the blacksmith within your superintendency is at this post in the guard- 
house. This was a most aggravated case of murder, as I have been informed. 
Major Choteau has no doubt reported to you the particulars. Considering I 
had nothing to do with him except as to his safe keeping, I will send him 
under an escort of Dragoons to wherever vou may direct. He will no doubt 
have to be tried in the Territory of Arkansas, as the crime was committed 
within the limits of that jurisdiction. The Osages want a lesson, and I think 
this Indian would be a proper subject to make an example of from what I 
have heard. 

I have received a letter from General Gaines in answer to my official report 
of the expedition to the Pawnee Pict country, which is entirely satisfactory ; 
he stated he had forwarded my communication to the President who was then 
at the Hermitage. 

Should the Government approve the course we have recommended, and 
convene the Indians in the buffalo country in the spring, I think we will be 
associated to hold treaty with them. I will write to my friends in Congress as 
well as to the Secretary of War. I want to see western men who are well 
qualified, to fill the offices in the west, and let the eastern gentlemen remain 
where they are in the east. 

To Brigadier Gewl. Henry Atkinson, : 
Commanding Right Wing, Western Department. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Nov. 3, 1834. 

Should the Indians residing east of the Mississippi be all concentrated on 
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this frontier, it will require a mounted force constantly in motion, when the 
season will permit, to keep them in a state of peace with each other, and to 


prevent their intruding on the whites and the whites from intruding on 


them. ; ‘ 


Major Daugherty informs me that the Aureekeree Indians have been driven 
bv the Sioux from their country and that they are now in the Pawnee country. 
He says they have asked permission of him to remain in that country, which 
he has granted them, until the views of the Government can be made known. 
I think he was right in doing so; to have ordered them out of the Pawnee 
country might have made them more hostile to the whites; from their embar- 
rassed situation at this time I should suppose a lasting peace could be made 
with them. Should they unite with the Camanches, Kiowas and Pawnee 
Picts, they might be troublesome to our frontiers, as well as to the traders on 
the Sante Feroad. Daugherty states the Aureekerees have about six hundred 
warriors in the Pawnee country. 

I should have reported the case of the Osage Indian to you immediately on 
my arrival at this post, but supposed Major Thompson had done so. This 
killing was one of the most aggravated cases of murder I have heard of. The 
only reason given by the Osage for killing his own blacksmith was that 
several of his family had died with the cholera, and that he was obliged to kill 
somebody. I should like to see this Indian have a trial on the merits of his 
case. 

I have had information from several persons that the Osages have stolen 
horses and killed stock on the Fort Gibson road. Mr. Bright, of the Osage 
Missionary establishment, wrote me a few days since that an Osage robbed a 
widow woman of twenty dollars in silver; he was pursued and overtaken, and 
the money taken from him; the citizens started to take him to Jackson County, 
and he made his escape. 


To Major F. B. Brant, Quartermaster, St. Louis. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Nov. 4, 1834. 

I received your favor of the 21st ult. You wish to know my views as to the 
best mode of supplying the regiment of Dragoons with horses. In reply I 
will state, horses purchased on the frontiers that have been raised principally 
on grass would be preferable; they should not exceed fifteen hands high, with 
short legs and large bodies. Well-built, strong horses, not less than six years 
and not to execed nine, should not cost: the Government more than seventy 
dollars each. I noticed on the expedition last summer, such horses as I 
describe were much more efficient and serviceable than horses with light 
bodies and long legs. 

Mules are much to be preferred for pack animals. Twenty should be fur- 
nished each company at least. If good mules could be procured, I believe the 
expense would be much less, and the regiment would be more efficient, 
mounted on mules altogether. These animals carry more than horses, and 
live on less; their feet are much more durable; they stand the heat of the 
sun better, and can be subsisted on the grass. Horses that have been accus- 
tomed to being fed on grain, when they have to subsist on grass, more espec- 
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ially when they are marched in a hot climate, lose their action in a short 
time. : 

The efficiency of a regiment of Dragoons depends entirely on the quality of 
their horses, and the means of transportation furnished them by the Govern- 
ment. Waggens should be entirely dispensed with. Celerity of movement is 
of the first importance to all bodies of light troops. A corps of Dragoons 
should be able to traverse any kind of country, however mountainous and bro- 
ken, which they never can do encumbered with waggons. 


To Major Gewl. Thomas S. Fessup. 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Nov. 4, 1834. 

I had the honor to receive your favor of the gth ult., enclosing a letter from 
Mr. Zadee Martain. I will frankly give you my opinion as to cultivating land 
on the United States reservation at this military post. To produce the quan- 
tity of corn Mr. Martain proposes to furnish for the use of the United States 
Dragoons, he would have to cultivate at least three hundred acres of land; the 
calculation is to raise about fifty bushels of corn to the acre, As Mr. Martain 
would have to hire a number of laborers who would be white men principally, 
it would be the means of introducing a traffic in whiskey, which would have 
a most demoralizing effect upon the Dragoons at this post. The good of the 
service requires at this place as little intercourse as possible with citizens. I 
am now much annoyed by secret whiskey sellers; the whites who are engaged 
at work here generally each bring a cag of whiskey with them to sell to the 
Dragoons. 

Mr. Martain has already several exclusive privileges granted him: he has 
the privilege of keeping the ferry at the Platte river where he has a farm; he 
occupies the ferry on the Missouri at this place, and is now keeping the only 
public house at this post. I do not think it would be good policy to extend his 
privileges. 

If the Quartermaster of this post would give timely notice that he would 
receive proposals to furnish the necessary forage for the Dragoon horses, mak- 
ing it discretionary to accept or refuse the lowest bid, it would prevent any 
combination of individuals from forming a club with a view of getting the 
highest price, and I have no doubt forage by that means would be procured 
on good terms, and that it would be preferable to raising corn on the reser- 


vation at this post. 


To Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, Washington. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Nov. 25, 1834. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
27th ult. Iam much gratified that my conduct in relation to the council held 
with a number of the chiefs of the western tribes of Indians at Fort Gibson 
in September last, has been satisfactory to you. Altho I had not received 
instructions from the War Department on the subject of holding councils 
with the Indians, I felt the necessity of assuming the responsibility of con- 
vening the chiefs of the friendly tribes, to hold aconference with the Indians 
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that accompanied me on the return of the expedition from the Indian country. 
I had consulted with Gov. Stokes, and fortunately the first day the council 
convened Major Armstrong arrived; I found in him an able colleague. 

It is a source of great gratification to me to know that my conduct and 
that of the corps I have the honor to command on the late expedition has 
the approbation of the President. 


The annual report of the Secretary of War, for 1834 says: 
«“ Col. Dodge who led the expedition and his whole command 
performed their duties in the most satisfactory manner, and 
they encountered with firmness the privations incident to the 
harassing service upon which they were ordered. Fortunately 
the efforts to introduce amicable relations were successful, and 
the object of the expedition was obtained without a single act 
of hostility.” 

Many interesting incidents of the expedition, with accounts 
of its hardships and sufferings, of the manners and customs 
of the tribes visited, portraits of chiefs, views of Indian vil- 
lages, pictures of scenery, adventures in buffalo hunting, &c., 
&c., are given in Letters, No. 37-45, of George Catlin’s 
*“ North American Indians,” Bohn’s edition, London, 1857, 
Vol. II, pp. 36-86. They have been incorporated ia a history 
of the George Catlin Indian Gallery, at Washington, by 
Thomas Donaldson, in the Smithsonian Report, 1885, Part V. 
(Bound Volume, Part II.), pp. 42-53, 255-262, 281-3, 344-7, 
475-491. Col. Dodge certified that Mr. Catlin’s Indian por- 
traits were “ good likeness, and the costumes faithfully repre- 
sented.” The picture of Col. Dodge, published in the 
Recorp, Oct. 1889, was made by Mr. Catlin, just as they 
returned from a buffalo hunt. “Before going on that hunt, Mr. 
Catlin had painted a portrait of Gen. Leavenworth. In that 
hunt Gen. Leavenworth sustained a severe injury by a fall 
from his horse, when running a buffalo calf. A few days 
afterward, he said, “I have killed myself in running that 
devilish calf; and it was a very lucky thing, Catlin, that you 
painted the portrait of me before we started, for it is all that 
my dear wife will ever see of me.” 

Mr. Catlin wrote from Fort Gibson, Sept. 1834: “To Col. 
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Dodge and Col. Kearney, who so indefatigably led and 
encouraged their men through the campaign, too much praise 
cannot be awarded. We brought with us to this place three of 
the principal chiefs of the Pawnees, fifteen Kiowas, one Caman- 
che, and one Wico chief. The group was undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting that ever visited our frontier; and I 
have taken the utmost pains in painting the portraits of all of. 
them, as well as seven of the Camanche chiefs, who came 
part of the way with us, and turned back. 

Of the four hundred and fifty fine fellows who started 
from this place four months since, about one third have died, 
and I believe many more there are whose fates are sealed, 
and will yet fall victims to the diseases contracted in that fatal 
country. 

Since we came in from the prairies, and the sickness has a 
little abated, we have had a bustling time with the Indians at 
this place. Col. Dodge sent runners to the chiefs of the con- 
tiguous tribes, with an invitation to meet the Pawnees, &c., in 
council. Seven or eight tribes flocked to us in great numbers 
on the first day of the month, when the council commenced. 
It continued for several days, and gave these semi-civilized 
sons of the forest a fair opportunity of shaking the hands of 
their wild and untamed red brethren of the west, and smoking 
the calumet together as the solemn pledge of lasting peace - 
and friendship. Col. Dodge, Major Armstrong, and General - 
Stokes presided, and I cannot name a scene more interesting 
and entertaining than it was; where for several days free vent 
was given to the feelings of men, civilized, half-civilized, and 
wild; where the three stages of men were fearlessly asserting 
their rights, their happiness, and friendship for each other. 
The vain orations of the half-polished Cherokees and Choc- 
taws, with all their finery and art, found their match in the 
brief and jarring gutturals of the wild and naked man.” 
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THE OPENING CHAPTER IN «THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF GOV. KIRKWOOD.” 


NOW BEING WRITTEN BY H. W. LATHROP. 


SIE Kirkwood family in America date back to 
1731, when Robert Kirkwood and his widowed 
sister-in-law with her two children, a son named 
Robert, three years old, and a sister older emi- 
grated from Londonderry in the north of Ireland, and 
settled in New Castle, Delaware. Captain Robert Kirkwood, a 
son of this immigrant Robert, was a Captain in the revolu- 
tionary army all through that war, and was so distinguished 
for his eminent services, that the brevet rank of Brigadier 
General was conferred on him upon the recommendation of 
Washington. That he should be advanced from a Captaincy 
to a Brigadier Generalship, without going through the inter- 
mediate grades, and that upon the recommendation of his 
commander in chief, is the best attestation that could be given 
of his ability, his valor and his worth. He was in the bloody 
battles of Camden, Hobkirk’s Hill, Eutaw Springs and Ninety- 
Six and Lee in his memoirs of the southern revolutionary 
campaigns makes frequent and honorable mention of him. 

At the battle of Camden his Delaware regiment was so 
‘badly cut up that but one company of it was left and he had 
the command of it. After the close of the war, in 1789, he 
moved into eastern Ohio, opposite Wheeling, Va. 

In the spring of 1791 the cabin of Capt. Kirkwood was 
attacked by a party of Indians in the night, but they were 
repulsed. The cabin was set fire to, the roof was all ablaze, 
when it was pushed off and the fire quenched with water and 
milk from the house. Of fourteen soldiers in the house at the 
time, one was killed and seven wounded. 

After this affair, Capt. Kirkwood returned with his family 
to Newark, Delaware. On his way he met some of St. 
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Clair’s troops on their way to Cincinnati. Exasperated at the 
attack of the Indians upon. his house, he took the command 
of a company of Delaware troops, and was with them at St. 
Clair’s defedt on the Wabash in the fall of 1791, where he fell 
in an attempt to repel the enemy with the bayonet. 

In the year 1759 this three year old boy Robert, had 
attained his thirty-first year, when he married Jane Hender- 
son, and became the father of six children, five sons, William, 
John, Robert, Nathaniel and Jabez, and one daughter, Sarah. 

Rev. A. B. Cross, compiling in 1886 a history of the Pres- 
byterian church of which the early Kirkwoods were mem- 
bers, mentions eight of them and their descendants as being 
Elders in the church, three as professors in colleges, one 
(Samuel J.) as ex Governor, ex U.S. Senator and ex Cabinet 
Minister, and says “All these Elders, Preachers, Professors, 
Lawyers and Politicians are the descendants of that fatherless 
three year old boy who came to Delaware in 1731. To me 
there is a peculiar interest in the childhood of that boy.. In 
all my ministry I have been on the most intimate terms with, 
and have preached to many of the Kirkwood family, and I 
would not do justice in this notice if I did not say, from a long 
and intimate knowledge of them, they have been a family 
that have always been true to their country and true to their 
church, with a line of Elders from the beginning in 1731 till 
now.” 

It may be said of the early Kirkwoods that they were, and 
their descendants of to-day are, men of large mental caliber 
and of great aptitude in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Among the most noted are Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D. a life- 
time teacher in various schools, and for several years professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy in Indiana University, author 
of « Meteoric Astronomy and the Asteroids between Mars and 
Jupiter,” and a work on Comets and Meteors; and who is 
quoted as the highest authority on those subjects; Prof. Wm. R. 
Kirkwood, D.D. of Macallister College, Minn.; and Prof. Sam- 
uel J. Kirkwood, LL.D. of the University of Wooster, Ohio. 
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Such is his reputation as an astronomer, both at home and 
abroad, that when, in 1875, the great English astronomer, 
Richard Anthony Proctor, visited America, he. came west to 
Indiana on purpose to see his colaborer in astronomical work, 
Prof. Daniel Kirkwood. 

Jabez Kirkwood was an infant son of the revolution being 
born in that memorable year 1776, and he married for his first 
wife Rhoda Coulson, by whom he had two sons, Robert and 
Coulson, and for his second wife a widow Wallace, whose 
maiden name was Mary Alexander, by whom he had three sons, 
John, Wallace and Samuel Jordan. His second wife was born 
in Scotland. 

Robert the father of Jabez must have been a man of thrift 
and well to do in the world, as he settled his five sons at their 
majority, when they were ready to set up business for them- 
selves, each on a good sized farm for that time, that given to 
Jabez containing 140 acres or more. 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood, son of Jabez, and the subject of 
this memoir, and the youngest in the family, was born on the 
20th of December, 1813, in Harford Co., Md., to which place 
his ancestors had immigrated from Delaware. As will be 
seen by the foregoing, his parentage on his father’s side was 
Scotch-Irish, and on his mothers pure Scotch. His parents 
were both Scotch Presbyterians of the strict puritanical school 
of that denomination during their time. 

Being a blacksmith as well as a farmer, his father spent 
most of his time in the shop and the boys, after they had 
arrived at sufficient age carried on the farm. At this early 
date so worn had the thin soil of parts of this farm become, 
that one whole field though well situated and originally fertile 
was abandoned and left uncultivated. In after years the 
application of lime restored its fertility. 

Blacksmithing then was as different from the blacksmithing 
of to-day, as our farm operations are different from those of 
that time. The making of the iron work of plows, making 
chains, nails, axes and other edge tools, such as knives, 
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butcher knives and chisels as well as hay forks and manure 
forks and also many other things we now buy at the hardware 
stores were the work of the home blacksmith, and Jabez Kirk- 
wood was an adept at all the work in his line. Cut nails had 
not then been invented, nor had wire nails been dreamed of, and 
all the nails then used for building or other purposes, whether 
large or small, were drawn out one at a time by the smith with his 
hammer and anvil, and the head of the nail made by having 
the large end mashed down with a riveting hammer. The edge 
tools of that day were all ground by hand to fit them for use 
after they came from the hands of the blacksmith, and it was a 
good half day’s work for two men to grind and fit an ax ready 
for chopping. Horse shoes were all turned by hand and the 
nails for setting them also made by hand. 

The farm tools of that day as used on the Kirkwood farm 
consisted of a plow, the wood work of which was made by 
Coulson, one of the elder boys, and the iron work by the 
father; an “A” harrow with heavy frame and but few teeth 
and they of large size, a sled used in place of a wagon (in 
later years displaced by a wagon), scythes, sickles, grain 
cradles, hand rakes, pitchforks, manure forks, shovels, flails, a 
fan for cleaning grain after it was threshed; and all these tools 
combined were not equal in value to a mower or reaper or 
even a farm wagon of to-day. Thus all the farm work except 
the plowing and harrowing was done by hand and that by 
tools far inferior to those of the same kind manufactured to- 
day, The fanning mill that now lingers on a few of our farms 
had just begun to supersede the old hand fan. 

In the house, in the place of cook stove, for that had not 
then been invented, was a large open fire place with a broad 
stone or brick hearth in front of the fire place, wide enough to 
take in five feet wood, and capacious enough to use in one day 
wood enough to last a cook stove a whole week. In this fire 
place, over the fire, was hung an iron crane that reached nearly 
the length of the fire piace and would swing out over the 
hearth, and on the crane a family of iron hooks from a few 
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inches to two feet or more in length, and a trammel on all 
which were hung the pots and kettles in which was done the 
family cooking, except the frying and baking. In baking a 
large long legged cast iron bake kettle, sometimes called a 
Dutch oven, was used. A huge pile of coals was drawn from 
the fire on to the hearth, the oven set over them, the dough 
being first put in the large iron cover, with a wide flange 
turned up, placed on and this cover loaded with live coals to 
the top of the flange. This was the “send off” the embryo 
bread got in the oven, the live coals bot on the hearth and 
the kettle, being renewed from time to time till the baking 
was finished. The frying was done by hauling live coals on 
to the hearth, placing the spider or frying pan over them, some- 
times with a cover over the pan and often not. Turkeys, 
ducks, chickens and ribs of pork were roasted by being hung 
before the open fire and turned and basted as the roasting 
process proceeded. Before and over this blazing, roasting tire 
all the family cooking was done and it is a wonder that our 
mothers and grandmothers as cooks did not themselves get 
roasted by it. 

The preparation of the family clothing, except the dyeing and 
fulling, from the time the wool came from the sheeps’ backs 
and the flax came from the hands of the flax dresser, was all 
made in the family. The wool was all carded spun and 
woven by hand, the hand cards, spinning wheel and loom 
being common tools in nearly every household, and when the 
garments of the men and boys were to be made a “ tailoress” 
was brought into the house and she remained till a year’s stock 
for all had been cut and made. The day of shoe stores had 
not then dawned nor had boot and shoe shops become plenty, 
and when shoes were wanted leather was purchased at the 
country store or at the tanner’s and a shoemaker with his kit 
of tools was brought into the house given a place in the 
kitchen and he remained till the whole family were shod. It 
was the custom in those days for boys as well as girls till well 
in their teens to go barefooted in the summer, and if the shoe- 
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maker could not get around in time it was often as late as the 
advent of early frosts and untimely snows before the shoes 
were ready, and the Governor often goes back in memory to 
the time when as a bare-footed boy he was sent out in the 
early morning to drive up the cows, and remembers how he 
stood on the warm spots where the cows had lain over night 
to warm his toes chilled by the ungenerous frost. 

As there were no girls in the Kirkwood family the boys did 
the churning, helped do the washing and such other household 
chores as boys could turn their hands to, and Samuel per- 
formed his share of these tasks. 

Such was the farm on which, and such the home and family 
in which the Governor spent the first ten years of his life, and 
they did not differ in any essential particulars from the major- 
ity of the farms and homes in that part of the country at that 
time. 

On one corner of his father’s farm was alog school house 
in whose small windows oiled paper served in the place of 
glass and whoseseats were logs split in two with wooden pins for 
legs, and desks made in a similar manner. In this rude school 
house young Samuel commenced his education, and it was 
begun when he was so young that the older brothers often 
carried him to school on their backs and here it was continued 
till he was ten years old, and he must have been an apt 
scholar in his childhood days for he cannot remember the time 
when he could not repeat the multiplication table and before 
he graduated from the log school house, at the age of ten, he 
had advanced so that he had “ciphered” to the “rule of 
three” (proportion) in arithmetic, and had made a corres- 
ponding advancement in his other studies, an advancement 
that in those days was deemed creditable in a youth of 
fifteen. 
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THE HISTORY OF A FLAG. 


seg BRUARY 17th, 1865, General Sherman’s Grand 

| Army captured the capital of South Carolina. A 
party of the Crocker Iowa Brigade, commanded 
by General W. W. Belknap, crossed the river in 
front of the city in an old flat boat, and were the first troops 
of Sherman’s Army in the city. They placed the flags of the 
13th lowa Vet. Vol. Infantry, one on the old Capital the other 
on the new building that was unfinished. At that time a fire 
was burning in the streets, which were filled with cotton, that 
set the buildings on fire and destroyed the entire city. I was 
one of the party that crossed the river. After we had placed 
the Union Flags on the buildings spoken of above, I entered 
the old Capitol building, and in there met an intelligent con- 
traband who was janitor in the Library room. I asked him 
if there was anything in there that would be of interest to 
any of us. He informed me that the old Secession Flag was 
hid on a top shelf behind some books. I took a step ladder 
and found the flag. The librarian informed: me that was the 
flag that was made by the ladies of Columbia and which was 
raised over the Capital building when the ordinance of 
Secession was passed by the convention. It was at that time 
about sixty feet long and thirty feet wide, had the Palmetto 
tree and the snake coiled at the foot of the tree. The lower 
part of the flag with the snake has been torn off since it has 
been in the Historical Society rooms at Iowa City, Iowa. 
Since the Rebellion, and while General Belknap was Secre- 
tary of War, the flag was sent by the late Col. S. C, 
Trowbridge, then librarian of the Historical Society, to General 
Belknap at his request, to be more fully identified. _The flag 
was sent by Secretary Belknap to Columbia and was found 
to be the original flag that announced to the people of Colum- 
bia and the world that South Carolina had withdrawn from 
the Union. The flag was in the custody of the librarian and 
was by him prepared to be raised over the Capitol building 
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as soon as the vote was taken, if it took the State out of the 
Union. The Secession ordinance was passed, and to the 
thousands that filled the grounds and streets around the old 
building, the raising of the flag was the announcement that 
South Carolina had voluntarily withdrawn from the Union. 
The history, as written by the librarian when the flag was 
returned to him, has been lost. This is the true history of 
this celebrated flag as I remember it, after the lapse of twenty- 
six years. It now hangs peacefully in the Iowa State Histor- 
ical Society Cabinet at Iowa City, after inaugurating a four 
years’ war, with its accompanying desclation and death. 

The Capital of South Carolina was captured by Iowa 
soldiers, and the flag that announced to the world that South . 
Carolina went for Secession, and war to destroy the Union, 
rests quietly in our state to teach the young the lesson of 
patriotism that cost so much blood and treasure to maintain 
this as a nation. 

; W. H. GoopRELL, 
Late Captain and Brevet Major, 15th Iowa Vols. 


THE NAME ON THE SOIL.* 
BY REV. C.0S. PERCIVAL, PH. .D. 


[In the southeast corner of Iowa there are three contiguous 
counties lying nearly in a north and south line, whose united 
names are identical with that of the first [ Episcopal] bishop of 
the state, after it was erected into a diocese. To one approach- 
ing that part of the state ‘from the east, the name reads, as is 
customary in an alphabetical catalogue, thus: Lee, Henry, 
Washington. Soon after Dr. Lee’s election, this singular 
topological fact was pointed out to Bishop DeLancy, who was 
so struck by the remarkable coincidence that he exclaimed at 


#*Reprinted from the Churchman. 
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once, with animation: “Dr. Lee must go to Iowa. His name 
is inscribed on the soil of the state.” ] 


He came, sent by divine command 
To plant the seeds of heavenly truth 
Upon the soil of this fair land 

Just budding into vigorous youth. 


He came from far; and, as he came 
He found inscribed upon the soil, 

By happy prescience, his own name, 
Prophetic of his future toil. 


And if his name in living green 

Had sprouted from the fecund sod, 

To him more plain had scarce been seen 
His warrant from the hand of God. 


First of the apostolic race 
Commissioned from this soil to rear 
The plants of apostolic grace, 

.And spread their fruitage far and near, 


He came; and for a score of years, 
He scattered wide the heavenly seed, 
*Mid travels, labors, prayers, and tears, 
Obtaining help for every need. 


And when, at length, his work was done 
And he was summoned to his rest, 

He left his name inscribed upon 

The soil of hearts his toil had blest— 


By which, with loving gratitude, 

To children’s children shal] be shown 
The grace that his warm heart imbued, 
Who here the way of life made known. 


And so, amid this verdant scene, 
The witness of his faithful toil 
For aye shall shine in living green 
The name inscribed upon the soil. 
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THE FAMILY INTO WHICH GOV. KIRKWOOD 
WENT TOsGET A, WIFE. 


N THE year 1811 there settled in Ohio about six miles 
from Mansfield, Ichabod Clark and his wife. They 
came from Pennsylvania and at this time but very few 

white persons had settled west of them and the settlers were 
few in their immediate vicinity, and for their safety from the 
attack of hostile Indians they built a block house to which 
they could resort in case of danger and be safe from the 
tomahawk and scalping knife of their deadly foes. Here they 
began the struggle for the establishment of a home, in a con- 
test with the primeval forest, and the various difficulties inci- 
dent to a pioneer life in a wild wooded country. But in all 
these struggles victory crowned their efforts. 

‘Soon after settling here Mr. Clark engaged in military ser- 
vice in the last war with England and was in the battle of 
Black Rock near Buffalo and other engagements in that 
neighborhood. 

On a farm of 320 acres he lived for many years and reared 
a typical Ohio family, of two sons and eight daughters. They 
were ali of good physique, well stored minds, industrious 
habits, and were endowed with a large share of good common 
sense, and were withal ambitious to perform well their respec- 
tive parts in the great drama of life, and make the world the 
better for their having lived in it. The boys performed the 
usual labor of boys on the farm, and the’ girls the duties of 
the household, which included the spinning, weaving and 
coloring of cloth for family use, both linen and woolen, and 
the spinning and weaving of cloth for their own dresses, as 
well as the making of those dresses. 

The mothers of these boys and girls was a woman of great 
force of character, and she brought up the family “in the 
way they should go” and the teachings they received from 
her were the very best and she died honored, loved and 
respected as a kind friend, a devoted mother and consistent 


christian. 
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These girls all lived till they became eight of the best wives 
ever furnished by any Ohio family, and each became a 
domestic queen in the household in which she reigned, and 
was the best type of good orthodox humanity, with hearts 
open to the call of want and hand ready to relieve it. Into 
this family Samuel J. Kirkwood, then a rising young lawyer, 
went, not in search of a wife, but to stay over night with one 
of the sons, who had studied law in his office, had become a 
litigant in the office of a country justice, and had gone to 
Mansfield to get Mr. Kirkwood, as an attorney to assist him 
in his case, and when the case was disposed of his attorney 
again stayed with his client over night. 

Here Mr. Kirkwood made the acquaintance of lovely Jane 
Clark, that acquaintance ripened into love and culminated in 
their marriage in the year 1842, and together they have since 
travelled the journey of life she being all this time a model 
wife and he an exemplary husband. 

In the year 1847 Ezekiel, the oldest of the two sons, came 
to Iowa and settled in lowa City where he has since remained 
and has in the meantime been engaged in the various occupa- 
tions of farming, milling, merchandizing and banking. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, as president of one of the 
branches of the state bank, he rendered the state most essen- 
tial service, in furnishing funds to arm, equip and provide 
necessaries for the first few regiments raised by Iowa when 
the state treasury was empty and followed them to the field 
to disburse among the soldiers the money so furnished. 

The balance of the family (the father being dead) soon 
followed the oldest brother to lowa where the surviving mem- 
bers of it are mostly living. 

John, the younger of the two brothers, was at one time 
Register in the State Land Office while it was located at 
Iowa City, and afterwards representative from Johnson County 
in the.General Assembly, and Ezekiel was at a later date a 
senator, and they both performed their duties with credit to 
themselves and benefit to their constituents. 
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REV. MATHIAS MICHELS. 


Died: on Saturday, May 30, 1891, 
at Breslau, Long Island, N. Y. 
Rev. Matuias MicuHELs, 
Rector of St. Mary’s church, Brooklyn. 

Mathias J. Michels was born in. Hoscheid, Canton Clerf, 
Luxembourg, August 24th, 1815. Having completed his 
theological course of studies in Luxembourg, he occupied a 
professor’s chair in an institute of learning at Paris, France, 
until 1850, when he accepted a call from Rt. Rev. Mathias 
Loras, Bishop of Dubuque, whom he accompanied to his new 
but rapidly progressing diocese in the early spring of that 
year and received the ordination to the priesthood at his hands 
on August 14th, 1850. Soon thereafter the newly ordained 
priest was sent to take charge of the church at West Point in 
Lee county, and also two years later of Fort Madison, being the 
author of much good and many improvements in both places. 

From June 1855, until March 1858, he occupied the appoint- 
ment of pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Iowa City, Iowa, and 
his memory is until the present day held in the highest esteem 
by all the early Catholic inhabitants of those days. He mani- 
fested a singleness of purpose in the ministrations of his sacred 
duties, and with his charming gifts of heart and mind gained 
the lasting esteem of his parishioners. To attractiveness of 
personality he added a great zeal in his vocation, a true inter- 
ior piety, profound love of prayer and elegance in sacred 
chant and eloquence. During his brief administration the St. 
Mary’s parish grounds and buildings were beautifully embel- 
lished} and while modern progress ere long overruled every 
thing else the “old fence which Father Michels made” served 
as a landmark until now. . 

Having filled several other appointments in Iowa most 
acceptably, he removed to New York City in 1871, where he 
continued the work of his sacred ministry and died with the 
record of a good man and a most worthy priest. 

J. F. KempPKER, 

Iowa City, Iowa, July 8th, 1891. Pastor St. Mary’s. 
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DANIEL D. CHASE. 


ag) TER a protracted and very painful illness this 
distinguished pioneer of northwestern Iowa, died at 
his residence in Webster City, Hamilton county, 
on the 27th of April last. He was a man of much 
ability, and occupied for a long time a very commanding posi- 
tion in that part of the state, throughout which he was well 
known as alawyer, jurist and politician. He was born at Cana- 
joharie, New York, July 4th, 1830, and was therefore close upon 
his sixty-first birth-day. He was the grand-nephew of Daniel 
Cady, the illustrious New York jurist, by whom he was edu- 
cated for the bar. Young Chase acquired a good academic 
education at the Ames Academy and Cazenovia Seminary, 


and was for a time a teacher. After his admission to the bar 
he practiced law for a short time in Broadalbin, New York, 
but finally came west in the spring of 1858, settling at Webster 
City. He successively held the offices of member of the 
old board of education, prosecuting attorney and judge of the 
district court. The latter position he filled for nine years, 
when he resigned. Several years later he was a senator from 
the Hamilton- Hardin district for the term of four years. 

As a jurist Judge Chase attained a very enviable position; 
in fact,{his friends were always unanimous in the belief. that 
he would have gone to the supreme bench, but for his with- 
drawal from that field of usefulness. While serving as judge 
he made the first decision ever announced from the bench of 
this state asserting and defining the power of the state to con- 
trol railroad corporations. This decision was much discussed 
and widely applauded at the time. Gov. Carpenter quoted it 
most approvingly, but whether in one of his messages, or in 
some other published address, 1 am not able at this time to 
state. Some years ago his wife died, after a lingering and 
distressingly painful illness from cancer. Her husband was 
much4worn down by his months of care and anxiety, which 
no doubt shortened his own days, for he began to fail physi- 
cally from that time. Judge Chase was a man of much force 
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of character. He also stood deservedly high in the public 
regard, from his first year in Iowa to the close of his career. 
He was bright and pleasing in conversation, genial in his inter- 
course with those around him, and always a man of great 
influence and usefulness in the community. He deserves to 
be remembered, especially in connection with his great legal 
decision to which I have referred. 

PS.—Since the above was put in type, I find the following 
on page 395 of the History of Hamilton and Wright counties. 
It was quoted, as stated, by Gov. Carpenter, in an address 
before the Patrons of Husbandry, at Des Moines, June 13th, 
1877: 

«The right of eminent domain applies as well to franchises 
as it does corporate property, and the corporation holds the 
franchise subject to the exercise of this right, whenever the 
public exigencies require it; and hence, I lay it down asa 
fundamental principle that the right to regulate the tariffs of 
freight and fare on railroads is an zxherent right of the state, 
reserved in the grant of the franchise to the company, and 
can be exercised whenever it is necessary to secure justice 
between the corporation and the public.” 

CHARLES ALDRICH. 


THE AMANA SOCIETY.* 


N THE northeastern part of Iowa county is located a set- 
tlement of people who, because of their peculiar mode of 
maintaining themselves and their property in common, 
have become more or less conspicuous throughout the 

whole land. To many their ways seem peculiar; and by some 
they are roundly denounced and harshly criticised; but usually 
these adverse criticisms and harsh denunciations are the result 
of ignorance or prejudice, and their seeming peculiarities van- 
ish upon closer acquaintance and unbiassed inspection. 

The society as a religious organization antedates its Ameri- 


*Reprinted from the Marengo Republican. 
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can settlement and is of European origin. The people are 
what might be termed Inspirationists, or as they style them- 
selves, “The Community of True Inspiration.” The foun- 
ders of this religious sect are believed by their followers to have 
been inspired of God, even as men were inspired in old bible 
times. 

The first to teach the theory was E. L. Gruber, a well- 
informed, very devout and extremely conscientious man, who 
was born at Wurtemburg, Germany, about the year A. D. 
1665, and John F. Rock, who was also born in Wurtemburg 
about 1679, but the organization was first established in Hes- 
sen, Germany, about the year 1714. 

From this beginning this religion was taught, established 
and maintained in Europe—principally in Germany—until 
their removal to America. Gruber died in 1728, but Rock 
continued to preach the theory of true inspiration until 1749 
when he died. 

The people of Amana are thoroughly christian in both 
theory and practice, accept both Old and New Testament, and 
firmly believe in the efficacy of prayer. 

In Europe believers in the true inspiration did not dwell in 
separate communities and hold the property in common as do 
the members of the Anrana Society inthis country. The com- 
munistic feature was adopted after coming to this country, 
and is due as much to circumstances as to religious belief. 

When they first settled in the new world, and especially in 
the west, their work in building towns, opening out their 
farms, putting in shape their manufacturing plants, &c., brought 
them insuch close relations that they found the common kitchen, 
the common dining-room, the common store-house, cellar, herds, 
and fields, to be much more convenient and better adapted to 
their condition, and thus by common consent they adhere to 
the motto “ In union there is strength.” So strong was their 
belief in the theory of brotherly love that the wealthy mem- 
bers put in their entire estates that their poorer brethren 
might be brought from Europe to America where all could 
enjoy both civil and religious liberty fully. 

After the death of John Rock a new leader by the name of 
Christian Metz, who was born in December, 1794, was known 
as their inspired leader, and came with his little flock’ of 
devoted followers from Germany into the United States in the 
year 1843 and following years. 

They believe that war is a relic of barbarity; that brotherly 
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love as taught by Christ and christian forbearance should lead 
to the settlement of both national and individual controversies 
by arbitration rather than at the high courts of bloody war- 
fare, where might makes right, and where the weak are at 
the mercy of the strong. Thus they are conscientiously and 
religiously opposed to war. And indeed this was one of the 
main reasons for leaving Europe, the world’s great battlefield, 
where men are forced into bloody conflict as sheep are driven 
to the slaughter, for no other reason than a tyrant’s conquest 
or the political advancement of some ambitious ruler. 

For this reason, and, as expressed in the preamble to their 
constitution, “For the sake of enjoying the noble civil and 
religious liberty of this country” * * * “under the pro- 
tection of God, in peace and prosperity,” they came to Ame- 
rica under the leadership of Christian Metz, their prophet and 
spiritual adviser, and settled at Ebenezer, in the county of Erie 
and state of New York, on the former Buffalo Creek Indian 
Reservation, in the year 1843. Here they remained “ under 
the protection of God,” where they were known as “The 
Community of True Inspiration,” until in the year 1854, when, 
“according to the known will of God,” they “resolved unani- 
mously, to sell the Ebenezer lands, and to undertake a new 
settlement in the western country; and consequently in the 
year 1855 they purchased a tract of land in the State of Iowa, 
and paid for the same out of the funds of the community.” 
Then “feeling thankful for the grace and beneficence of God, 
to be privileged under the laws of this State to an incorpora- 
tion as a religious society,” they associated themselves anew 
under the corporate name of “The Amana Society,” with 
their principal place of business at the town of Amana, in the 
county of Iowa and State of Iowa, and adopted a constitution 
and by-laws which was duly signed by all members of lawful 
age, male and female, in the month of December, A. D. 1859, 
to take effect on the first day of January, A. D. 1860. 

Christian Metz died in July, 1867, and a lady by the name 
of Barbara Landman became the inspired leader in spiritual 
affairs. She died in the year 1883, since which time the 
Society has had no spiritual adviser possessing direct inspira- 
tion of God, but the worldly and spiritual affairs are now 
under the direction of the board of trustees. <4 

That our readers may fully appreciate the deep religious 
convictions of these people and become well informed as to 
the real object of their organization, we will quote freely from 
their constitution and by-laws, in which they say :— 
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Article I.—The foundation of our civil organization is and 
shall remain forever God, the Lord, and: the faith which He 
worketh in us according to His free grace and mercy, and 
which is founded upon—1st. The word of God as revealed 
in the Old and New Testament. 2d. The testimony of 
Jesus through the spirit of prophecy. 3d. The hidden spirit 
of grace and chastisement. m 

The purpose of our association as a religious society 1s 
therefore not a worldly or selfish one, but the purpose of the 
love of God in His vocation of grace received by us, to serve 
Him in the inward and outward bond of union, according to 
His laws and His requirements in our own consciences, and 
thus to work out the salvation of our souls, through the 
redeeming grace of Jesus Christ, in self-denial, in the obe- 
dience of our faith, and in the demonstration of our faithful- 
ness in the inward and outward service of the community, by 
the power of grace, which God presents us with. And to 
fulfill this duty we do hereby covenant and promise, collec- 
tively and each to the other, by the acceptance and signing of 
this present constitution. 

Article IJ.—In this bond of union tied by God amongst our- 
selves, it is our unanimous will and resolution that the land 
purchased here and that may hereafter be purchased, shall be 
and remain a common estate and property, with all improve- 
ments thereupon and all appurtenances thereto, as also with 
all the labor, cares, troubles and burdens, of which each mem- 
ber shall bear his allotted share with a willing heart. And 
having obtained in pursuance of the act of the Legislature of 
this State, Chapter 131, passed March 28, 1858, and incor- 
porated as a religious society, it is hereby agreed on that the 
present and future titles to our common lands shall be con- 
veyed, to and vested in the Amana Society, in the town of 
Amana, as our corporate name by which we are known in 
law. 

Article IIJ.—Agriculture and the raising of cattle and other 
domestic animals, in connection with some manufactures and 
trades, shall under the blessing of God form the means of sub- 
sistence for this society. Out of the income of the land and 
the other branches of industry the common expenses of the 
society shall be defrayed. : 

The surplus, if any, shall from time to time be applied to 
the improvement of the common estate of the Society, to the 
building and maintaining of- meeting and school-houses and 
printing establishments, to the support and care of the old, sick 
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and infirm members of the’ Society, to the founding of a busi- 
ness and safety fund, and to benevolent purposes in general. 

Article IV-is of a general nature as to the control and 
management of all the affairs of the Society, vesting the 
same in a board of trustees consisting of thirteen members, 
who are to be elected by a popular vote of the people, out of 
the number of elders in the community. The powers and 
duties of the trustees are numerous and similar to the powers 
and duties of trustees in ordinary corporations—to buy, sell, 
build, borrow, loan, &c., but there are provisions for an appeal 
to the elders and to the people in matters of great importance 
and general responsibility. This same section also provides 
that books of accounts shall be kept, and that in the month of 
June of each year the trustees shall exhibit to the voting mem- 
bers a full statement of the real and personal estate of the 
Society, &c. 

Article V_ pledges the common property of the Society as 
security for the funds of members in real or personal prop- 
erty, which they must haad over to the Society upon becom- 
ing members and a receipt therefor, &c. 

Article VI provides for free board, dwelling, support and 
care in health, sickness and old age, and in return for these 
blessings granted, exacts the release of all claims for wages 
and interest on the capital paid into the common fund, of any 
part of the income or profits and any share of the estate and 
property separate from the whole and common stock. 

Article VII provides for the care and protection of all chil- 
dren and minors after the death of parents or relations, and 
for the descent of property and credits of said deceased rela- 
tives upon the books of the Society, &c. 

Article VIII provides for paying back to such members as 
may recede from the Society, either by choice or expulsion, 
the money paid into the common fund; for the mode of adjust- 
ing and manner of paying such claims, for a rate of interest 
after adjustment until finally paid, and also that such receding 
member shall not be entitled to any other allowance for ser- 
vices rendered during membership except as may be granted 
by the trustees as a gratuity and not'as a legal claim. 

Article [X- provides for amendments to the constitution 
under the.restriction that any amendment to be accepted. must 
be approved by two-thirds of the board of trustees, by: two- 
thirds of the remaining elders, and a majority of the members 
entitled to vote. 

Article X provides a time when the constitution shall take 
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effect, and that a copy of the same shall be furnished to each 
voting member upon application. 

The Society has had four presidents—_Mr. Winzenried, Mr. 
Byers and Mr. Frederick Moerschel. Mr. Moerschel died in 
1888, when Mr. John P. Trautman, of Middle Amana, who 
was Vice President, became acting President and will hold 
the position until the next general election of officers, when he 

_will probably be elected as his own successor should he feel 
inclined to accept. 

The present Trustees are as follows:—Gottlieb Scheuner, 
of Amana; Jacob Winzenried, M. D., of Amana, who is Sec- 
retary; John P. Trautman, of Middle Amana, who is acting 
President; Charles Moerschel, of Amana; David Ackerman, 
of Middle Amana; Henry Winzenried, of Middle Amana; J. 
G. Dickel, of High Amana; Jacob Scheuner, of West Amana; 
George Heineman, of new South Amana; Cristof Miller, of 
old South Amana; Jacob Wittmer, of Homestead; Jacob 
Moerschel, of Homestead, and George Walz, of East Amana. 

When they first came to Iowa the Society purchased about 
20,000 acres of land, but own at the present time about 25,000 
acres, occupying one whole township (which takes its name 
from the Society, and is called Amana township), and extends 
into other townships. This seems like a vast estate, but when 
it is known that the population of the Society is about 
1800 the per capita acreage will not seem excessive after all. 
These lands are of three grades: bluff or grazing lands, rich 
bottom farm lands and low bottom or timber tracts. The 
farm lands are under a high state of cultivation, while the bluff 
and low bottom lands are used for pasture and meadow. 

The people live in various communities or small towns and 
these are eight in number. They are arranged on either side 
of the Iowa river, upon the high ground back from the bottom 
lands, there being three towns on the south and five on the 

‘north side of the river. The following is the order and date of 
settlement: Amana, 1855; South Amana, 1856; West Amana, 
1856; East Amana, 1857; High Amana, 1858; Middle Amana, 
1859; Homestead, 1860; New South Amana, 1886. 

Buildings are usually a story and a half high and made of 
brick, stone or frame: they are of plain style of architecture, 
but very cozy, neat and comfortable inside. Seeing the uni- 
form height and an almost total lack of paint, one is led to 
believe that they are so because of some set rule; but we are 
credibly informed to the contrary, and that while it is their aim 
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to be plain and unpretentious in all things, yet the style of 
architecture is due largely to the German taste, and the lack 
of paint to economy and not to any particular religious rules 
for or against either. In the old New York settlement paint 
wes the rule as much as it is the exception here. 

The barns are very large, heavily framed and strongly 
built, for the purpose of sheltering all their live stock, and as 
a covering and protection to grain, hay, vehicles, farm machin- 
ery, tools, &c. Their animals are always well cared for and 
never allowed to stand unprotected in cold weather. 

The churches and school-houses are made of brick or stone; 
are large, well ventilated, very plain both inside and out, with- 
out spire or cupola, but tidy and comfortable. One or two 
large bells in each town serve for school, church, meals, fire 
and all purposes. At Homestead one large bell is kept as a 
time bell and at stated times is used to give the standard time 
to all. This bell is also used for fire purposes. 

The common cellars are usually under the church or school- 
houses in each town. Store-houses are limited to one in each 
town, and usually have besides the counting-room several 
departments for the various branches of trade, and do an exten- 
sive retail trade with the surrounding country. 

Mills, factories and elevators are built for the occasion and 
range in height from two to four stories. 

In their homes each family has separate apartments, and 
everything seems to be arranged rather for comfort than orna- 
ment. The dwellings even of leading men are no more gor- 
geously arrayed than the homes of the most humble herds- 
men; all seem to be orderly, plain, tidy and scrupulously 
clean. Nor does the merchant or manufacturer fare more 
sumptuously than the field laborer, but all eat at one common 
table. According to the size of the place there are several 
common kitchen and dining apartments. The women and 
children eat together at one table and the men at another. In 
some instances where there are old persons or young children 
in the family, meals are served at home at a family table, but the 
victuals are invariably taken from the common kitchen. Food 
is always well cooked. and of sufficient variety, but the people 
rarely ever indulge in fancy pastry and delicate morsels. 
They have three regular meals, and luncheon twice each day. 
Thus the reason for plump healthy looking people is apparent. 

Their schools are conducted in both English and German, 
and are of a two-fold nature—educational and industrial. 
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Discipline, obedience and industry are cardinal principles in 
training children. The hours of school-room study are not so 
long as in ordinary schools, and the little ones are given plenty 
of time to romp and play and thus build upa healthy physique 
along with mental development. Various branches of indus- 
try are taught in one department, and recitations heard in 
another. Little boys and girls alike are taught to sew, knit, 
&c., and the object seems more to inculcate habits of industry 
and avoid mischief than for the actual work the little ones do. 
Small children under school age are placed in the kindergar- 
ten department, under care of some old lady during the day. 
Thus the mothers are relieved of care and have more time to 
devote to other pursuits. Any family living in the school dis- 
trict, whether members of the Society or not, can send the 
children to these schools without extra charge, where all 
receive exactly the same advantages. 

No idle persons are seen loafing about the street corners, 
because the system of employment is so well arranged that 
every man and woman knows exactly what he or she will go 
at the next day. In each town a meeting is usually held each 
evening; affairs of the day are quietly talked over and the 
work laid out for the next day and everybody duly informed. 

The spirit of submission seems so well understood that 
there are no contentions and petty jealousies; all seem to be 
on a common level and no cross words or sarcastic reflections 
are indulged. Those in authority speak mildly, and it seems a 
pleasure to obey. ‘Thus in harmony they toil on, apparently 
happy with their lot. 

The German language is used, almost to the exclusion of 
any other, because the people are principally German and 
many can speak no other language. Thus it is used asa 
matter of convenience and not, as it has often been claimed, 
because of prejudice against the English. It has also been 
erroneously stated that the Society is exclusively for German 
people; but such is not the case, for any one of good moral 
character who will come in good faith and submit to the rules 
and regulations of the Society can become a member. 

The marriage vow is held to be asolemn contract, never to 
be broken or dissolved by divorce proceedings, and polygamy 
is not tolerated. As between parties unfit for marriage 
because of mental or physical defects, it is not only discour- 
aged but positively forbidden. Too much haste either as to 
age or time is also discouraged. A young man must be at 
least twenty-two and a young lady eighteen years of age 
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before the Elders will consent to the marriage. Then, too, 
from the time of engagement to the date of marriage there 
must be a period of from one to two years, according to the 
ages of the contracting parties, that they may have sufficient 
time to reflect upon the solemn vow they are about to take 
upon themselves. 

In the matter of dress the usual blending of economy 
and comfort is displayed. They wear plain garments of uni- 
form cut, not particularly as a religious observance, but for 
simple comfort and economy as well. With them there are 
no gorgeous artificial flowers and bright colors in dress; no 
diamond rings and bracelets; no deceptive cosmetics; no low- 
necked dresses or fancy headgear, to be cast off when out of 
style. 

The people, both young and old, are kind-hearted, hospit- 
able and generous. The young men are sociable industrious 
and well-informed. The young women retiring, lady-like and 
sensible. 

Plenty of fresh air, an abundance of good wholesome food, 
an even life without over-exertion or mental anxiety, regular 
habits both as to eating and sleeping, warm and comfortable 
clothing, temperance and moderation, all combine to build up 
and maintain a robust and healthy physique for both men and 
women. 

The ladies often labor in the fields and garden, but that is 
from choice rather than compulsion. They take a pride in 
their flower and vegetable gardens, and all have an ambition 
to excel. The small children being cared for at the kinder- 
garten, gives the women time after the housework is done to 
exercise and enjoy this laudable ambition to its fullest extent. 
Thus in every town the door-yards are full of bright flowers 
and sweet perfume and the cellars well filled with vegetables 
for winter use. 

Society and amusements are of a substantial rather than 
frivolous nature. The rule is first work and then recreation. 
There are no circus days, bands of music, political harangues, 
swell parties, theatres and pool-rooms to attract the people 
from their even tenor of life. They have their own holidays, 
when they suspend work and often visit the surrounding 
towns, and they appropriately observe our National holidays. 
Social gatherings consist of church meetings, friendly conver- 
sation and harmless amusement, but dancing is never tolerated, 
and all retire at a seasonable hour. 
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As sportsmen they do not excel; but occasionally, when 
work is done and recreation desired, the young Nimrods 
indulge themselves in a stroll through the fields and woodland 
with dog and gun. 

The physical welfare of the people is looked after by Dr. 
Jacob Winzenried, of Amana, Dr- C. Hermann, of Middle 
Amana, and Dr. Wm. Moerschel, of Homestead. These 
gentlemen are regular graduates from our best medical schools 
and their professional labors are free to members of the 
Society. 

Churches are open every evening for prayer and are usually 
well attended. Regular church services are of a very simple 
nature, consisting of prayer, song, reading the Scriptures and 
a brief explanation and exhortation by one of the Elders. 
There are no paid preachers but some one of the Elders in 
each town leads the meeting. These Elders are common 
citizens, work the same as other members, live on the same 
fare, and dress as plainly as the most humble laborer. ‘They 
cannot claim exemption from labor, or pecuniary compensation 
for their extra services in church affairs. 

There is no aristocratic class, but all are like unto one great 
family where no one is better than another, and all work 
together for the common good of all, without discord or con- 
tention. 

The last sad rite—the burial service—is only a plain simple 
affair. Without vain pomp or useless ceremony the deceased 
is laid away by friends in the last resting place—the grave. 
Nor is the cemetery filled with granite monuments or bronze 
tombs, for no matter how exalted the position of the deceased 
in his or her lifetime, the graves are all marked alike with but 
a plain wooden slab and a plain inscription thereon. 

At Amana proper, or Big Amana as it is sometimes called, 
are located several manufacturing institutions of more than a 
local notoriety. The woolen mill at this town is one of the 
largest in the State and has four full sets of machinery. It is 
under the management of Charles Moerschel. At Middle 
Amana there is also another large woolen mill, under the 
management of Martin Winzenried. It has three full sets of 
machinery of the latest pattern, having the same capacity as 
the four set mill at Amana proper. The magnitude of the 
combined products of these two mills can better be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that there are seven mules for 
spinning purposes, and that with one mule alone one man can 
spin 432 threads in much less time than one thread can be 
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spun by the old fashioned spinning-wheel process. Both of 
these mills are run up to their full capacity, and the flannels, 
blankets and yarns produced are of the finest quality and have 
an extensive sale far beyond the borders of our own State. 

The prints works at Amana proper is where the famous 
Colony blue is produced. This splendid brand of prints is 
known from Maine to California; is a staple article of trade, 
and is kept in stock by a number of the largest wholsale 
establishments in the country. This establishment is under 
the management of Gottlieb Christen, an old and experienced 
man at the business. 

There is also at Amana proper a large flouring mill with 
full roller process and elevator, under the management of 
Henry Zimmermann. 

At West Amana there is a fine full roller flouring mill under 
the supervision of Andrew Urban. There are also machine 
shops at West, Middle and Big Amana, all capable of turning 
out fine work and under the management of master mechanics 
who are skilled artists in their line. The Society publishes no 
periodicals, but the job printing office at Middle Amana under 
the management of Lewis Koch turns out good work. 

At other towns there is considerable machinery on a small 
scale and various trades. 

At each town the general store does quite an extensive 
retail business with the outside trade. The wholesale store is 
located at Homestead, and the Society has its own traveling 
salesmen, through whom much of their manufactured output 
is sold. 

Most of the machinery is driven by water power from the 
Iowa river, and for this purpose they have a dam in the river 
and:a mill race over six miles long. The dam is kept in excel- 
lent repair and the river furnishes sufficient power torun their 
machinery the whole year round. 

At Big Amana there is an artesian well over 1600 feet deep 
that throws constantly a full five inch stream with sufficient 
force to elevate the water into the second story of the factory 
building. The well was put down for the purpose of securing 
pure water for washing wool, and it is certainly a marked 
success. 

At Middle Amana a nice system of water-works has taken 
the place of the old-fashioned pump. The water is drawn from 
three two-inch points driven thirty feet below the surface at 
the woolen factory and forced from the factory through iron 
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pipes to an elevated reservoir holding several thousand gal- 
lons, thence of its own force to various hydrants. Water for 
fire purposes is drawn directly from the mill-race. 

Standing on the top of the hill near South Amana one 
has spread before him a landscape of rare beauty and a per- 
fect picture of prosperity. The Iowa river, like a silver 
thread upon a background of verdant green, winds its crooked 
course from west to east. From this eminence one can look 
down upon rich pastures, meadows, herds of fine cattle, droves 
of fat hogs, sheep and horses. 

The little hamlets that dot the hillsides tell of many happy 
homes. The tall smoke flues and long mill-race tell of the 
busy hum of more than a thousand spindles, the big round 
loaf and a well-fed populace. The birds sing sweetly, and as 
we look forth again and again it all seems more like an 
enchanted dream than reality. In the very midst of this grand 
panorama of nature we pause to reflect and wonder if these 
people, surrounded as they are with all these comforts of 
life, where squalid poverty and wretched want is unknown, 
can fully appreciate all these rich blessings, even though 
bought at the expense of honest toil and humble living. 


NOTES. 


THERE were three citizens of Iowa in the class which grad- 
uated at the National Military Academy of West Point, June 
t2th, 1891: Hanson E. Ely, of lowa City, Johnson county, who 
has been commissioned as second Lieutenant in the 22d Infantry, 
its present headquarters being at Fort Keogh, Montana, 
Palmer E. Pierce, of Traer, Tama county, assigned as second 
Lieutenant to the roth Infantry, the headquarters of which are 
at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, and George P. White, of Ply- 
mouth, Cerro Gordo county, who goes to the 4th Cavalry, 
with regimental headquarters at Fort Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 


~~, 


F. GUTEKUNST, PRINT. 


